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The views held by Boyle regarding elements, principles, and qualities may be gathered from the following quotations from The Sceptical Chymist and Essays concerning the unsuccessfulness of Experiments. He analyses carefully the methods for distinguishing a definite substance, such as water, from admixtures of it with other bodies; he shows that the tests of insipidity, want of odour, and fluidity are not delicate enough to distinguish, always, one kind of water from another. Even if one had " portions of matter/7 such that they could not be changed by fire, "nor the usual agents employed by chymists,77 "it would not necessarily follow that such permanent bodies were elementary.7' He notices the changes that lead undergoes by the action of fire and other agents (it may be opaque, transparent, malleable, brittle, etc.); and he remarks that to distinguish what substances are really elementary "is not so easy as chymists and others have hitherto imagined." Boyle was careful to point out that the same name was often given to many things which are really different; very different substances, for instance, were sold under the name antimony. He noticed the existence of silver in some lead ores, but not in others; and he said that different specimens of what was called lead might behave very differently in experiments.
"Some mineral bodies, which pass without dispute for minerals of such and such a precise nature, may have lurking in them minerals of quite other nature, which may manifest themselves in some particular experiments (wherein they meet with proportionate agents or patients) though not in others.'7
He remarks that people are ready to assign small differences between things which are alike "to any other cause rather than the unsuspected difference of the materials employed about them.77 In making the same preparation, sufficient care wTas not always taken, Boyle said, to have the conditions identical; the "menstruum77 used might not be so "highly rectified, cr otherwise as exquisitely depurated77 in one case as in another.
"I ... must not look upon any body as a true principle or element,
but as yet compounded, which is not perfectly homogeneous, but is further
resoluble into any number of distinct substances, how small soever."    "I
. . . mean by elements, as those chymists that speak plainest do by their
principles,  certain primitive and simple, or perfectly unmmgled bodies;